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ABSTRACT 



A 2 -year project examined the effectiveness of courses for 
returning workers in enabling women to make a sustained return to paid 
employment in the following countries: France; Spain; Ireland; and the United 
Kingdom. In each country, a short foundation- level program and a longer 
accredited return- to- work program were selected for evaluation. Although the 
programs examined differed from one another in terms of structure and 
content, all included the development of generic skills in the following 10 
areas: update; information technology; communication; teamwork; supervision; 
presentation; knowledge of organization/companies; the language of business; 
problem solving; and job search. End-of -course questionnaires were 
distributed to determine the women's views on the courses' effectiveness in 
helping them develop the generic skills identified as necessary to a 
successful return to employment. Twenty-nine guidelines for good practice in 
training were developed, among them the following: (1) involvement of 

employers in design and delivery; (2) recognition of existing skills and 
abilities; and (3) fostering awareness of "tacit" knowledge skills. Ten 
guidelines for good practice for placement provision in companies were 
developed, among them the following: (1) company has clear objectives for the 

placement; (2) placement seen as giving value to employers rather than the 
employer providing a service; and (3) induction and mentor/tutor support. 
(Contains 21 references.) (MN) 
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This paper is based upon a two year LEONARDO 1 project, designed to address a 
European Commission priority of combating the exclusion of those disadvantaged in 
the labour market. The project involves comparative research into the effectiveness of 
Returner courses in enabling women to make a sustained return to paid 
employment. Four European countries (France, Spain, Ireland and the UK) 
participated in the project and one of the aims was to develop guidelines for the 
design, content and delivery of Returner programmes. It is these guidelines and 
some of the methodological and practical issues associated with conducting 
transnational research which constitute the focus of the paper. 



Equal opportunities is a fundamental underpinning feature in the creation of 
European Policy, and in 1997 a number of European initiatives were launched to 
combat exclusion and support women wishing to return to the labour market. The 
European Social fund, under its 'New Opportunities for Women' programme, was 
the main funder of these initiatives, and Employment NOW states that, 

Women experience high rates of unemployment, account for a 
disproportionately large percentage of those in precarious, poorly paid or 
part-time employment and remain under represented in the decision- 
making levels in the working world. 



Participation rates of women in the labour market in the four countries involved in 
the research show considerable variation. 



Table 1: Differences in participation rates 





1989 


1996 


Spain 


29.5% 


32.2% 


France 


50.6% 


52.3% 


Ireland 


33.9% 


42.8% 


UK 


60.9% 


62.3% 



Source: European Labour Force Survey 1989-1996 (cited in Rubery et al 1999, p 55). 



Gemmeke (1999) suggests that the rise in labour market participation is ascribed to 
the decrease in the birth rate, increased participation in education, and the growth of 
the service sector which traditionally employs women. In the UK for example, 
service sector employment is expected to continue to rise from 46% in 1996 to 49% in 
2006 (Labour Market and Skills Trends 2000). The increase in service sector jobs and 
particularly the increase in the opportunities for part-time employment, which 
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Saunders (1997, p 13) asserts makes it 'easier to arrange work to fit in around other 
commitments', has encouraged female participation in the workforce. Another factor 
which may account for differential participation rates has been cited by Chisholm 
(1997) 5^0 suggests that patterns of women's working lives and the extent of state 
support for working mothers are shown to vary enormously across the European 
Community. For example, in France the practice of taking a lengthy break from paid 
work for child rearing is uncommon, where social policies enable women to continue 
paid work throughout their lives or to take breaks with guaranteed rights of return. 
In contrast, Irish women with children have relatively low rates of employment and 
social policies which locate them in the home rather than the workplace. Lack of 
childcare provision presents one of the major barriers for women returning to 
training and employment. It is cited by McGivney (1993) as a domestic constraint, in 
addition to the psychological constraints such as a lack of confidence and structural 
constraints such as lack of jobs and/ or training. It is evident that if women are to be 
able to access training provision and participate in the labour market then these 
barriers must be addressed. The documented barriers/ constraints informed the 
project aim of developing guidelines for Return to Work programmes in order that 
these programmes meet the needs of both women returners and employers. 

The 1998 'Skill Needs in Britain' survey found that employers thought that there was 
a significant gap between actual and required employee skills. The most common 
deficiencies were computer literacy or knowledge of information technology and 
skills related to communication, teamworking and problem solving. The need for 
information technology skills is also cited by Rees (1995, p 6) in her discussion of skill 
shortages in the EU. She asserts that, 'the all pervasiveness of IT means that few 
workers will remain untouched'. Starting from the premise that these generic skills 
are important in terms of improving employability, the effectiveness of Return to 
Work programmes in developing these skills constitutes part of the evaluation 
process. 

The needs of women returners, in relation to their access to and participation in the 
labour market, have been a focus for a number of other research projects in the UK 
(McGivney 1993; Michaels and Headlam-Wells 1995; Spencer and Taylor 1994). The 
data upon which their recommendations are based are derived from questionnaires 
and interviews with course providers and women returners. The LEONARDO 
research includes a similar approach, and in addition includes the perspectives of 
employers based in the regions where the Return to Work programmes are located. 
This additional perspective provides another dynamic to evaluating the effectiveness 
of Return to Work programmes, and informs the development of the guidelines for 
effective practice in women's training. 

Methodology 

The partners in the four countries selected a short (10-16 weeks) foundation level and 
a longer (6-12 months) accredited Return to Work programme for evaluation. Whilst 
the programmes examined differed in terms of structure and content, all included 
the development of the generic skills identified above. Two differences, which have 
however proved significant in the comparative analysis, relate to work placements 
and funding. In France, Spain and Ireland, work placements were an integral part of 
the programmes investigated; in the UK they were not. Also, the UK differs in terms 
of funding. The other three countries have government and EU funding, the UK 
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programmes did not. However these programmes were not necessarily 
representative of practices in the four countries involved. 

In order to elicit the perspectives of the returners, course providers and employers, 
questionnaires and interview schedules were designed collaboratively at our 
Transnational meetings. These meetings provided the opportunity for mutual 
learning which Evans (1999, p 3) says requires, 

Researchers from the national contexts to form a team which constructs 
the discourse from the earliest stages of the inquiry, re-interpreting 
research questions and objectives and their meanings in the context under 
investigation. 

In terms of our mutual learning, it was evident that we as researchers had come to 
the project with different experiences of conducting research. The French and 
ourselves had more experience with qualitative methods, whilst the Irish and 
Spanish had more experience with the quantitative. This resulted in some interesting 
dialogues about the relative merits of the different research methods in relation to 
the project aims. It also resulted in the project manager having to translate back and 
forth in English and French! 

One of these aims was to compare the experiences of women on Returner courses 
and we discussed the value of using both questionnaires and interviews as a means 
of exploring them. In-depth interviews previously used in research with women 
returners (Smith 1996) were found to be a valuable way of enabling women to tell 
their own stories. They provided the space to explore issues of importance to the 
women themselves without a pre-determined agenda. The approach opens up the 
possibility to explore areas that were perhaps not initially considered of major 
significance by those conducting the research, but bring a new and important 
dynamic to the research findings. On this point Anderson (1990, p 96) says, 

When women speak for themselves they reveal hidden realities, new 
experiences and new perspectives emerge ... Interviews with women can 
explore private realms to tell us what women actually did instead of what 
experts thought they did or should have done. 

A major issue which emerged in the interviews was the importance of confidence 
building, and data related to this underpinned the guidelines discussed later in the 
paper. Whilst we as researchers were aware of its importance, it was almost a taken- 
for-granted assumption and not an issue we had considered addressing directly, 
either in the interviews or the questionnaires. We learnt much about its significance 
through the research process. 

In addition to the discussions on the use of interviews, designing the questionnaires 
raised the issue of reaching consensus on the structure and content of the questions. 
We agreed to produce some common core questions for comparative purposes, with 
the option of including questions which were specific to the needs of the 
programmes in the different countries. We produced two questionnaires for the 
returners; one to be used at the start of the programmes and one at the end. The 
initial questionnaire included biographical details and was used to select a sample of 
ten women from each programme in each country for in-depth interviews. 
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The common core questions for the end-of-course questionnaire related to the 
development of the generic skills, the work placement and intentions on completing 
the course. These were used as a starting point for the interviews, particularly the 
discussions of the women's views of the usefulness of courses in preparing them for 
employment. Another key area explored in the interviews was any potential barriers 
to returning to work. In addition, the women were tracked at three-month intervals 
after the courses had finished, to determine whether the skills and knowledge they 
had acquired had been useful to them in seeking and securing employment. Face-to- 
face interviews were also conducted with course providers, and a questionnaire 
followed up by a telephone interview with local employers. 

Perspectives and guidelines 

Data from the end-of-course questionnaires was analysed to determine how effective 
the women felt the courses had been in the developments of the identified generic 
skills. Discussion will be limited to the longer courses as it is these that are most 
pertinent to the focus of the paper. The following table provides an overview of the 
women's perspectives on the value of the courses in relation to skill development. 



Table 2: Value of courses 





UK 

Women into 
business and 
management 


Spain 

Management 

and 

administration 


France 

Executive 

assistants 


Ireland 

Return to 
work 


Update skills 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


IT skills 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Communication 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Team work 


✓ 


X 


X 


✓ 


Supervisory skills 


✓ 


✓ 


X 


✓ 


Presentation skills 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Knowledge of 
organisation/ companies 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Language of business 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Problem solving 


✓ 


✓ 


X 


✓ 


Job seeking skills 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Placements 


X 


Placement 
3 months per 
year 


2 months 
at the end 
of the 
course 


4 weeks at 
end of 
course 



In terms of skill development, the courses had included the elements identified as a 
necessary preparation for a return to employment, with the exception of certain skills 
in the French course and the lack of a work placement in the UK course. The French 
course 'worked very much in a school way' and did not utilise the types of teaching 
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and learning strategies, such as groupwork and case studies, which promoted the 
development of team working and problem-solving skills. The lack of a work 
placement was a key issue in the UK course and some disappointment was 
expressed by the respondents that there was no attachment to the local industry, 

I’d imagined that people would come from local industry to talk about a 
related topic ... I don’t feel there has been this relationship with local 
industry. It has concerned me that there isn’t that sense that they are quite 
close to local industry. 

The work placements in the other three programmes had been very positively 
evaluated, particularly in France where the in-company training period enabled the 
trainees to build their self-confidence. One of the respondents said, 

This two-month training period gives us a chance of finding ourselves 
once again in a company context and gaining professional experience. 

The issue of confidence building featured strongly in the interviews with the UK and 
French returners, and it was evident that much good practice existed from which 
guidelines can be derived. 

For example, in the UK course, the Communication and Presentation skills 
components were cited as being particularly useful in helping to build confidence. A 
trainee for example said, 

The Communication and Presentation skills were perfect for helping my 
confidence. At the start I didn’t have confidence. I needed to rediscover 
the confidence that I’d lost ... Often we were given tasks to do in terms 
which helped us to come out of ourselves ... One part of the course was a 
fifteen minute presentation and at the beginning we didn’t think we’d 
manage it but everybody did, it was wonderful. 

The researcher responsible for collecting the data from the UK courses found that all 
of the returners mentioned the value of the course in relation to confidence building, 
with comments such as, 

A wonderful course. It gave me the confidence to go on to other things. 

Before the course my confidence was at rock bottom. 

The course increased my confidence. It made me appreciate how many 
skills I had gained through my previous work and life experience. 

This finding accords with the other research on the experiences of Women Returner 
programmes. Rees (1992), cited by Summerlad and Sanders (1997, p 56) argues that, 
There can be no doubt about the efficiency of returner programmes in improving 
confidence levels'. There was one story which was particularly poignant in terms of 
the potential of courses to build confidence and change lives. 'Emma', a thirty-four 
year old, became pregnant at sixteen and left school before taking her exams. She 
married at seventeen and went on to have three children. She had never been in paid 
employment but had set up a tenants' association and was the secretary of her son's 
football team. Through the course she realised that she already had a range of useful 
skills and an aptitude for learning. She said, 
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This course has been a life-changer for me. It gave me the confidence to 
believe in myself and to realise that I do have something valuable to 
offer. If it hadn’t been for the course, I would never have gone into an 
office. I’d be doing cleaning ... I really thought that I’d messed up my 
life getting pregnant so young, but now I can have a career and I’ve got 
nothing stopping me. 



Guidelines for good practice in relation to confidence building and skill development 
are already well-documented in literature (Coats 1996; McGivney 1993; Morris 1993; 
NIACE 1991; Thorsen 1993). 

Our data corroborates with these recommendations, particularly with regard to the 
identification of barriers to training and the use of cooperative, shared and 
experiential teaching and learning strategies. 

These involve the use of team building events to develop organisational, 
interpersonal and problem solving skills. In addition we would include fostering an 
awareness of 'tacit' knowledge and skills acquired through informal learning, and 
the provision of work placements to make the links between theory and practice. 

Outcomes 

Evaluation of the diversity of approaches led to the jointly agreed guidelines in good 
practice for programme design, however our recommendations for the design and 
delivery of Returner courses are based upon the experiences of a relatively small 
sample of women. This raises the question of their generalisability beyond the 
specific geographical and cultural contexts in which the data was collected. In 
addition, Crossley and Broadfoot (1992) make the important point that policies and 
practices cannot necessarily be translated intact from one culture to another. 

We would argue however that one of the values of comparative investigations of 
women's re-entry to the labour market lie in their potential to illuminate a reality of 
women's lives beyond a specific cultural context. That reality relates to the 
commonalities we found between the experiences of the women across the four 
countries. These relate to the domestic and psychological constraints referred to 
earlier in the paper. The guidelines for good practice provide strategies to address 
the psychological constraints. The domestic constraints, however, require 
intervention at a policy level. Pillinger (1992, p 165), in her discussion of women's 
employment in the European Community asserts that, 

Their access to childcare, training and skilled jobs is ... constrained by 
policies that assume their dependence in the family, in contradiction to 
the economic demands for their integration. 

The resulting Guidelines in Good Practice in Training and Good Practice in 
Companies have been produced in the languages of the research partnership - 
English, French and Spanish. These provide reference to effective practices 
encountered during the research in the European partnership of France, Ireland, 
Spain and UK (a summary of these guidelines follows below). 



The project outcomes have a potential contribution to make to European Equal 
Opportunities debates and initiatives. Dissemination activities and a proposed 
follow-up LEONARDO project will provide opportunities to consider transferability 
of the findings to new contexts and to develop training materials and approaches 
including online learning, to support women in their return to work. 



Note 

1 LEONARDO DA VINCI is a European Community Action programme which aims 
to promote quality and innovation in vocational training. 



Good practice in training 



Programme design 

1. Clear identification of training needs by employers 

2. Involvement of employers in design and delivery 

3. Provision of work placement 

4. Leads to nationally recognised qualifications 

5. Flexibility of entry requirements 

6. Mentorship/ individual tutoring and support 

7. Low fees, financial support and child care provision 

8. Exit interview to analyse skills and competencies developed on course 

9. Effective tracking system of past students. 

Implementation 

1 . Individual action plans 

2. Communication skills 

3. ICT and e-commerce 

4. Presentation skills 

5. Problem solving skills 

6. Job seeking/ interview skills 

7. Work placement - relevant to trainee and employer 

8. Specific vocational skill development 

9. Language skills 

10. Advice, guidance and counselling 

11. Mentorship/ tutoring 

12. Assessment strategies which challenge learners. 
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Training methods 



1. Recognition and utilisation of existing skills and abilities 

2. Fostering an awareness of 'tacit' knowledge/ skills 

3. Individualised job seeking techniques 

4. Interactive methods 

5. Group exercises - brainstorming and problem-solving 

6. Role-play and oral presentation 

7. Use of case studies to focus experience outwards 

8. Team building. 

Good practice in companies 

Placement provision 

1 . Employers' involvement in training programmes 

2. Company have clear objectives for the placement 

3. Placement seen as giving value for the Company rather than the Company 
providing a service 

4. Small payment for Trainee as allowance for expenses incurred 

5. Company develops a skills profile for the Trainee and then gives them 
priority for future employment 

6. General 

7. Induction for new employees 

8. Mentor/ tutor support to help adaptation 

9. Clear job/ skills specification 

10. Recruitment and selection arrangements which recognise returners' different 
experiences, eg design of application forms. 
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